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Abstract: 

Christian religion, imposed on South Indian immigrants from advent in La Reunion (Indian Ocean) by the French administration, did 
not succeed in eradicating belief in the Hindu gods: rather, Christianity became for the Tamils a matter of mere public display, acted 
out to satisfy the island's "others" and to demonstrate integration into the mainstream society. Meanwhile, Tamils in La Reunion today 
face an important dilemma emerging from within: to reform or not to reform their Hindu folk rites, as a brahmanic Hinduism is recently 
imported from India and propagated among Tamils of the younger generation. 

Full Text: 

The South Indian Diaspora has spread to many places among which is a forgotten French Department in the Indian Ocean: the island 
of La Reunion. The substantial population of Tamil origin living in this small multicultural society (around 100,00 on a total of more 
than 600,000 inhabitants originated from Europe, Africa, India, China, Madagascar and Comores) offers interesting data for a 
comparative study on Hindu beliefs and practices outside India. I will consider here how Christianity, imposed on Tamils from their 
advent in La Reunion by the French administration, did not succeed in eradicating the belief in Hindu gods. I will also describe the 
internal religious transformation currently under way among the populace of Tamil origin in the island that is resulting in a 
confrontation between the former Hindu Folk rites, brought by the first low caste immigrants to the island at the end of the last 
century, and a more Brahmanic Hinduism, recently imported from South India and propagated among Tamil of the younger 
generation. 

The current religious situation of the French citizens of Tamil descent in La Reunion can only be understood by briefly retracing the 
conditions of immigration, and the integration of South Indians into this society. The bulk of Tamil coolies arrived in this French colony 
after the abolition of slavery, during the second part of the last century, to work as contract workers in the sugar cane plantations for 
the white land-owners. Principally recruited in French settlements of the Tamil Nadu, they were drawn mostly from the lower castes 
and practiced what Indianists used to call a "folk Hinduism." Although the engagement contract specified that the coolies' religion 
should be respected, the catholic church, directly linked to an authoritarian administration, spent a great deal of energy in converting 
the newcomers. While the population of Mauritius, ruled under the British government, was allowed to maintain and express cultural 
and religious differences, in La Reunion, the motivation and policy to "civilize" the alien population under its control led the French 
administration to convert Tamil laborers to the official Christian religion and, through this, to make them adopt the French way of life. 
From the very start of the immigration in this place, the practice of Hinduism (as well as any notable expression of otherness like the 
maintenance of Tamil language and Indian dress) was overtly disapproved of and discouraged. 

Under the joint pressure of the church and their employers, Tamils in La Reunion were obliged to learn the Christian religion, to go to 
church, to wear French clothes and to give Christian names to their children. They have thus adopted the three main Christian rites of 
the life - baptism, marriage and funeral - as an unavoidable part of life (I should say of the "public life") in the island. The contract 
workers had to express Christian attitudes to be more accepted - if accepted at all - by their employers and by the society at large. It 
appears that a Hindu sense of conformity (notably the idea that each thing should be assigned its designated place) helped them to 
act properly according to the dominant norms and rules of the host society to their own advantage. This external compliance to the 
dominant models explains why there is a majority of Christian first names, notably "Mary" and "John," among people of Indian 
descent in the island. 

It must be emphasized that Christianity has really been forced upon Tamil immigrants and their descendants in the island. Expected 
to act as Christians if they did not want to endure God's future and society's present reprisals, it was virtually impossible for them to 
avoid an outward display of Christianity. Memories of elders are full of stories highlighting the authoritarian and oppressive behavior 
of Christian priests towards Tamils. An old man explained to me for instance that, at the beginning of the century, when he and his 
Tamil co-workers went to the church (under their employer's pressure), the priest systematically asked them to kneel in front of him 
and to answer the question whether they were Christians or pagans, a query to which they all responded the same by heart learned 




sentence: "We are Christians. A Christian is someone who has been baptized, who apply the Christian dogma...." Another woman of 
Tamil descent told me that one time, during her catechism, the priest assigned the children to draw a picture of Christ surrounded by 
the apostles. She did her best and draw the Christ with three apostles in (what she felt to be) a nice picture. When the priest saw this 
drawing he angrily took a ruler, asked her to present her extended fingers and heavily rapped them, the number of blows 
corresponding to the missing apostles in her drawing. Such episodes, quite routine in the island, only ceased to occur in the 1970s. 
Not surprisingly, this type of intimidation has failed to create a strong inner religious commitment. It only developed an alternate 
orientation, entailing the integration of external signs of Christian religion and the correct interpretation of social roles linked to it. 

Using their powerful status, Christian priests constantly pointed out the normative behavior to follow and adopt. For a very long time, 
the figure of the priest has been associated with hierarchical authority and punishment. This image, deeply ingrained, explains why, 
even today, in the majority of families of Indian origin in the island, we find at least one Christian picture prominently displayed in the 
living room and no Hindu representations. We will see further that it is only since the last few years that these explicit Christian 
symbols in the household are slowly being replaced by Hindu ones. 

Christian priests succeeded to a certain extent in their mission, but their success has been partial and mainly external. Practically 
every person of Indian origin in La Reunion has been baptized, has been to the church and know some Christian prayers (sometimes 
better than the white Christian population of the island). Meanwhile, despite their vigorous disapproval from outside, Hindu practices 
were never abandoned. They have only been relatively hidden by the immigrants to avoid enhancing an already negative perception 
of them because of their differences. This is why numerous Indian families have erected private temples in their yards (consisting of 
oblong stones representing various deities and ancestors) for private usage, allowing them to maintain and express their original 
"order of things." 

It was this failure of the employers to respect their workers' rights to practice Hinduism under the terms of the engagement contract 
that lent the religion a secret, even clandestine, character. This situation endured from earliest immigration down till the time when 
workers were finally allotted plots of land on the plantations to construct temples and officially worship their gods together. This 
concession was also a strategy to maintain the Indian labor force on the island. The practice of Hinduism among the immigrants 
allowed them to reconstruct their former, stable world-view with its ideas of hierarchy and order. From that point, this French island 
ceased to be an alien place for the immigrants. Documents show that this strategically necessary tolerance of Hindu practices by the 
white land-owners was yet strongly disapproved of by the church. We can find their lament in some texts, where we read: "It should 
be forbidden for Indians to play their drums in the street. This awful music, the incense, their clamor and their dance disturb all the 
neighborhood. Their grotesque images, the weird ornaments of their cult express the very sad vision of an open temple close to the 
church." 

When the practice of Hinduism was finally authorized, Christian priests still did everything they could to force the cessation of such 
"pagan" activities and to make Indians act like Christians. During my earlier fieldwork among a population of white people in the 
highlands of La Reunion in 1982, I remember having listened to a priest's sermon in the church of a village where he warned its 
Christian audience not to be tempted to attend "the religion of walking on fire, of piercing the body with needles," that he defined as 
"the religion of Satan...." Because of its relative attraction among a particular category of the population in the island (notably the 
poorest, like the descendants of African slaves), Hinduism has rapidly been perceived by catholic priests as a rival religion. Their only 
possible recourse in preventing its spread was to create and diffuse a negative perception of Hindu practices in the Island. Because 
of its non official character and because of the fact that its religious practices were practically hidden in the beginning, Hinduism was 
very soon associated with some kind of sorcery. 

It is important to stress that the Tamils' eventual official practice of Hinduism did not imply the end of the Christian apprenticeship and 
its show off. On the other hand, it is impossible to say that they have really been converted to Christianity. As I have suggested, for 
them, this religion became above all a matter of mere public display, acted out to satisfy the Island's others, those having the political 
and economic power, and thus demonstrating their integration into the mainstream of the society. 

Hinduism has been adapted to the new cultural and social context of this French colony in the Indian Ocean. As there were no 
Brahmin priests among the Tamil newcomers, the priestly function was assigned to the workers who knew better than the others the 
religious traditions, those who knew how to read and to interpret Tamil sacred books, those who received a special knowledge 
through the oral tradition from their elders, etc. These persons acted like the pujaris in India. They were never full time priests. 

Despite some regional variations, as in the villages of Tamil Nadu, the gods' figures are the same throughout the entire island. 
Probably the main and most powerful figure of folk Hinduism in La Reunion is the goddess Kali, who requires powerful self-sacrifices 
and animal offerings. With Kali are associated Madurai Viran, Muniswaran, and Mariyamma, three powerful deities to whom devotees 
address vows. The preliminary invocation of any ceremony if of course still directed to Ganesh. The other deities invoked, who only 
receive vegetable offerings, are Shiva and his son Murugan. More occasionally some prayers are addressed to a form of Vishnu: 
Peroumal. Each Tamil family has its own family cult (koledeivom) addressed to a special deity. Among the specific expressions of this 
folk religion in the island let us mention fire-walking, the ceremony of kavadee, the animal sacrifices and the priest's ritual of 
possession by a deity or an ancestor. 

It is an anthropological fact that living traditions are those able to integrate novelty and change. The Tamil Diaspora of La Reunion 
indeed offers many interesting examples of maintenance of the fundamental patterns and rites of Hinduism within the social context 
of their host society. The ceremonies of fire-walking and of Pongol, for instance, have been celebrated at the beginning of the French 
civil year, when the workers had some rest because of the end of work in the sugar cane plantation. The ceremony for the ancestors 
was also celebrated on the official day of the Christian religion, that is during All Saint's day. Hindu attitudes associated with birth, 
marriage and death, although not quite manifest, have been similarly maintained at the same time as Christian practices. I will briefly 
describe here how Christian and Hindu worlds have cohabited by compartmentalizing the public sphere of life for the former and the 
private sphere for the latter. The following examples documents not the disappearance but the adjustments of a living tradition. 



Concerning baptism, people of Indian descent have been obliged to officially perform this Christian rite at church, but they have 
further associated it with Hindu rites and practices performed privately at home, to bring auspiciousness to their child's life. The Hindu 
ceremony corresponding to this consists in the shaving of the child's hair, to rid him of his potential bad luck in the future. Parents 
also chose the first letter of the child's second name according to Hindu astrology to give him or her an auspicious name. 

Marriage, a crucial institution of Hindu life, is also officially performed at church, but is similarly surrounded with numerous Hindu 
conceptions and auspicious practices such as the choice of the date and the hour of the marriage according to Hindu astrology. The 
valorization of the girl's virginity (another strong Indian value) is expressed by wearing a white diadem on her forehead. Among other 
features that maintain Indian patterns, there is the official encounter of the two families contracting a marriage at the girl's parent's 
house; the ostentation of a big and prestigious marriage; the fact that the future husband must already possess a house before 
daring to propose the marriage, etc. 

Concerning funerals, they are publicly catholic, performed at the church and at the cemetery, but they are systematically preceded 
and followed by Hindu rites in the private space of the home. Hindu attitudes can for instance be found in the touching of the feet of 
the dead to recognize him as superior and to ask his/her protection, in the discrete throwing of some coins, some flowers and 
sometime some rice in the hole of the grave before its closing, in the ritual washing of hands and feet with saffron-water and, of 
course, in the Hindu fast and purifying self-sacrifice following the relative's death. 

About the ancestor cult, what can appear from outside as a renouncing to the tradition is in reality experienced by people of Tamil 
descent as a contextually marked behavior. The rite, performed during the official Christian day for the dead in the host society 
(November 1 st), falls into two parts: one is public, at the cemetery, and uses the symbols of the Christian religion, such as the flowers 
and the candles placed on the grave; the other is private and only for the family members, at home, and uses camphor in a Hindu 
ceremony. In this, the father acts as a priest and recites prayers in the names of all the members of the family who have been purified 
by a fast of almost one week. At the ceremony's close, foods preferred by the husband and wife's ancestors is placed on different 
leaves, and is offered to the spirits (in the empty living room, scrupulously cleaned and purified for this event) before being consumed 
by the family. 

These examples show that the explicit practice of Christian customs never excluded the underlying maintenance of Hindu beliefs. 
These beliefs have been - and still are - learned implicitly during the first socialization within the family. Contrary to the Christian 
religion, whose apprenticeship occurs officially during the second socialization in this society, there is no explicit teaching of 
Hinduism. Hindu patterns of behavior are integrated, without any questioning, and are simply taken for granted. Despite the absence 
of contacts for more than one century between the descendants of the Tamil immigrants in La Reunion and India, the main patterns 
of Hinduism have been scrupulously conserved by families of strict Tamil descent in this island, even if the full theological knowledge 
is not known (but we can wonder if a full religious knowledge is really the case in India itself!). Actually, the main particularity of 
Hinduism in La Reunion is that it has no institutional connections with the global society. 

Hinduism in La Reunion is a folk religion, strongly connected with the idea of protection, a protection against many things, notably the 
evil eye and the negative forces of the visible and invisible world. The Hindu attitude is always considered as auspicious and provides 
the normal way to manage the difficulties and problems of everyday life as well as an unlucky fate. As it is often the case in India, 
individuals are inclined to personally turn towards God to find a solution to their problems. I cannot enter here into the details of such 
religious practices, but I would like to mention the main living patterns of the Hindu religious attitude in this French island that are the 
sense of sacrifice and purification leading to a frequent fast destined to turn things into one's favor. Fasting (through the abstinence 
from meat, from sexual relations, from any physical contact with those not fasting, etc.) is a means to realize one's vows by 
renouncing one’s potential pleasure. Restricting oneself also purifies and brings one nearer to God. 

From the very start of the confrontation between the two religions, there was no syncretism between Hinduism and Christianity in this 
French micro-society. The Christian religion has simply been absorbed and ranked in a specific place within a more general Hindu 
conception of the world. The overt adoption of Christianity has been a criterion of integration and acceptance across the whole 
society. However the idea that the Hindu gods are the best and the strongest never disappeared. Actually, till now, each time people 
of Indian descent have to face and solve an important problem, they resort to Hinduism as the only appropriate answer. Despite their 
isolation from India, the disappearance of the Tamil language, the disappearance of the caste system (and its distinctions) and 
despite the vigorous anti-Hinduism that was widespread from very early in the island, Hindu immigrants and their descendants have 
conserved their principal beliefs, rites and practices. One may even speculate that the Tamil Diaspora in this society offers a unique 
example of the conservation of Hindu practices that are virtually the same as those one could find in South Indian villages in the last 
century. It is known that people in the Diaspora generally froze their original traditions. 

Thus, while it has been adopted, folk Hinduism has been maintained in La Reunion almost as it was in India at the time of the 
emigration. In fact, the main modifications to Hinduism into this French island occur in the contemporary society. Paradoxically, what 
Tamil immigrants and their descendants have been able to preserve for more than one hundred years of indentured settlement on the 
island, notwithstanding the church disapproval and the compelled involvement in Christianity, is now radically threatened by the new 
generation of people of Indian descent themselves. By importing Brahmin priests from Tamil Nadu to officiate in Hindu temples in La 
Reunion, this new generation is encouraging the adhesion to a new form of Hinduism, defined as the "true" one, in which the worship 
is principally addressed to so called "vegetarian and peaceful gods" (who do not require animal offerings nor priestly possession) like 
Shiva, Murugan, Vishnu and Ganesh. At a time when cultural and religious differences are - at last - tolerated and even valorized in 
this multicultural society, this reforming movement is ironically about to succeed in eradicating the folk Hinduism from La Reunion; a 
thing that Christian priests could never achieve. Simultaneously, people involved in this revival are, in their desire to present 
themselves as "more Indian," criticizing the elders' complementary practice of Christian religion and starting to take off the Christian 
pictures from their own living room, replacing them with Hindu ones. 


It is interesting to notice that the Tamils who criticize both the folk Hindu religion and the alternate practice of the Christian religion of 



their peers are those who are the more subject to the modern ideology. The youth of Tamil origin grows up in a modern society where 
cultural differences are more and more valued. Most of them consequently involve themselves in the display of a particular kind of 
Indianness: not the adapted one, that has overcome the difficulties of the settlement on the island, but a Brahmanic one, that has had 
for the last decades a strong attraction to western societies. The radical changes that this new generation of Tamil descent is able to 
realize is not as easy for their elders who have been heavily committed to their beliefs and their life in the folk religion. Folk rites, 
directed to folk deities, like animal sacrifices and priestly possession, entail a strong emotional commitment that can hardly be 
suppressed, especially for the old generation who consider their gods to be pre-eminent. Elders definitely consider their ancestors' 
gods as the most powerful ones. In these conditions they can hardly renounce worshipping them, offering them animals, or invoking 
them, to see them dance, advise and bless the devotees through the medium of the priest's possession. For these persons who 
cannot forsake these practices due to society's perception on them, the new propagation of a Brahmanic Flinduism is tantamount to a 
secular game were devotion to God is missing. The generational and ideological gap is obvious when we see for instance, a young 
girl nearby her mother at the temple, the former, in a bright sad with hair cut short in a typically western fashion, and the latter, in a 
common dress of the island with her long hair, bound in the typical Indian bun. This same old woman keeps going to the church, 
ostensibly showing a ring with a cross while secretly wearing under her shirt another gold ring with an Indian talisman, highly powerful 
and auspicious for her; a symbol that the girl, in her modern attitude, would never assume because it is too much connected with 
some kind of Hindu "superstitions." Moreover, this girl, whose first name is probably "Mary" and whose second name - that of a 
Christian saint - starts with an auspicious letter chosen according to the Indian astrology, will probably give an Indian first name to her 
children (a new official possibility that has long been forbidden) without considering the first letter of their name according to the date 
of birth. 

The current situation of Hinduism on the island is thus one of constant (overt or covert) dissension between old and new religious 
perspectives. People of Tamil descent in La Reunion today face an important dilemma emerging from within: to reform or not to 
reform their ancestral practices, to adopt or not to adopt a new form of Hinduism that is not that of their ancestors and elders and that 
comes from "outside" what is now their society. The interesting anthropological point of this new approach to Hinduism is that, in its 
apparent discontinuity, it still expresses a need to adapt to the global society. Yet, this time, subject to the general western outlook of 
this French island and its overt disapproval of animal sacrifices, the adaptation appears to reach a point that the elders never wanted 
to reach. Folk Hinduism is now regarded from within as the whole society has always been inclined to perceive it: a violent religion 
based upon numerous superstitions. Besides, like in India, the new reference to a Brahmanic Hinduism is of course more valorizing - 
in the Hindu scale of value - than the folk one, too evidently expressing low caste origins. A respectable external Indianness is now 
strongly emphasized but this emphasis, tangibly expressed in the wearing of Indian clothes once prohibited, is restricted to specific 
social contexts like Indian music concerts and attendance in temples, especially those run by Brahmin priests. This movement, 
concerned with the expression of a specific cultural and religious identity, is emerging while the island slowly opens its doors to 
tourism. In this context, cultural and religious differences become consumer goods like other specificities of the island. The striking 
point of this new religious attitude is that, at the same time that an external Indianness is emphasized, Hindu practices themselves 
involve less fasting, fewer restrictions and less inner commitment than those of the senior generation who had little concern with 
exhibiting their Indianness. 

It has been said that living traditions adapt themselves in order to survive. Like elsewhere in the world, times are changing in La 
Reunion and the Hindu practices must again adapt to contemporary society. Criticized in their beliefs and practices, elders point out 
the disorder and the confusion rising from the radical and fast shift from the ancestor's tradition to a "new tradition" coming from India. 
The stability of a reconstructed Hinduism on the island is, once again, endangered. The problem of adjustment is obvious when the 
desire to display an Indianness leads more and more people of Indian descent to engage in Hindu marriages presided over by the 
"imported" Brahmin priests. The wearing of a red sari entailed in those marriages, for instance, is not quite understood by the elder 
generation who do not see the honor and the virginity of the girl externalized without the white dress and diadem they were 
accustomed to. For that generation, these Christian symbols did not disturb the basic Hindu conceptions of purity and constituted a 
modified expression of Hinduism. Besides, in the folk Hindu tradition in La Reunion, the wearing of a white western dress had been 
the norm when going to the temple. In the logic of the adapted conceptions of the Hindu tradition to the cultural context of the island, 
white saris are sometimes worn during Hindu marriages at the temple and are also occasionally worn when ordinarily going to the 
temple, a thing that would never occur in India because it is there symbolically associated with mourning. Thus, what is tradition in 
India (red saris during marriages) becomes a problematic modernity in La Reunion and, what is the adapted tradition there (white 
dress at church and at the temple) has an inauspicious character in India and in its practices recently imported to the island (white 
saris during Hindu marriages or religious ceremonies). 

The desire to show a greater Indianness than that of the elders is actually destabilizing and even breaking the basis of the adapted 
Hinduism in La Reunion. Paradoxically, this deconstruction and reinvention of Indian ways on this French island refers to a "foreign" 
and idealized place, far away from the everyday realities of people living in this increasingly modern society. The fact is that more and 
more persons of Tamil descent express their intellectual position and their attainment of a good financial situation through their 
adhesion to this recently imported Hinduism. As this society allows more and more people to improve their level of life, one can 
expect that sooner or later the practice of folk Hinduism will disappear with the elder population involved in it. 

It is nevertheless too soon to predict the future of the new form of Hinduism that is taking place in this French Department of the 
Indian Ocean. We can understand this revivalism as another effort from people of Tamil origin to adapt to the changing social and 
cultural contexts of a society that is no longer a host society but their own society. 
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